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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The staff of the School has been very busy since the last report from 
the President. The expedition to Dhiban finished a successful season 
under the leadership of Director Morton, assisted by the students of the 
School in residence in Jerusalem. He has returned to the United States 
end will give a complete report at the Christmas meetings in New York. 

Work on the Dead Sea Scrolls never ceases. The director for this year, 
l -ofessor Skehan, has been steadily occupied at the Palestine Museum in 
J vusalem ever since he arrived a year ago as annual professor. Professor 
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Cross of McCormick Theological Seminary spent this summer in Jeru: 
lem busy at the same task. One may gain some idea of the magnitu 
of the job when I say that he reported to me that he seemed fart! 
behind at the end of the season than when he began! We hope to ha 
a progress report from him at the Christmas meetings. 

The American Schools have been acting as sponsor for an expediti 
to Nemrud Dagh in Central Turkey under the direction of Miss Ther 
Goell. We were fortunate this year in that Professor Frank Brovy 
secretary of the Schools and chairman of the Department of Classics 
Yale University, was able to go out in the capacity of adviser. He repo: 
that the site is of extraordinary interest. The expedition still has anot!] 
year in the field and then plans to spend the following year working 
the publication. We are all grateful to Professor Brown for giving |} 
time so generously this summer. 

The chairman of the Jerusalem School Committee, Professor Re: 
has been busily engaged in routine administrative tasks and also in pr: 
paring the preliminary report on his season’s work at Dhiban. T 
director of the Jerusalem School for 1955-56, Dr. Skehan, reports that ; 
large number of American and foreign scholars will be in residence 
the School. He is planning the usuai fall program of travel and lectur 
on the topography and history of the Near East and hopes that the 
Schools can engage in some archaeological work at Dhiban in the spring 
under the supervision of one of the past directors. 

The Baghdad School is planning another season at Nippur in collabora- 
tion with the Oriental Institute under the direction of Mr. Carl Haines, 
the architect and archaeologist of the Institute. The director of the 
Baghdad School, Dr. Goetze, is now in Europe and will join the staff of 
the expedition in November. The Baghdad School is also represented on 
the staff by Dr. Vaughn Crawford of Yale University. The chairman of 
the Committee, Dr. Kramer, has the affairs of the School well in hand 
and at last report was on his way to Germany for a brief visit to study 
the Babylonian clay tablets in the Hilprecht Collection from Nippur. 

The special committee to prepare teaching aids for member institutions 
has prepared a final questionnaire which should be in your hands by now. 
Please return it promptly to the chairman, Dr. Richardson, as soon as 
possible. The success of the venture will be determined by the com- 
pleteness of the returns. 

The chairman of the Jerusalem School Committee will be receiving 
applications for scholarships to Jordan and Israel this fall. We shall a! 
appreciate your honest cooperation in forwarding frank letters of recom 
mendation. The School needs mature people who are able to take a 
vantage of the opportunities for advanced research. The appointees mu 
be able to fend for themselves both academically and physically, a1 
we are dependent upon the faculty of our Corporation members for h: 
in choosing the right people. This is your School and its success depen 
on you. 
A. Henry DetweiLer 
September, 1955 
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THE THIRD SEASON AT DOTHAN 
JosePpH P. 


‘uring April and May, 1955, the third season of excavation was carried 
it the site of ancient Dothan (Tell Détha), 60 miles north of Jeru- 
m, by the writer and a staff of seven other Americans. 


sa 

y way of retrospect, it may be pointed out that during the first 
se on (1953) we dug principally on the slope area! and uncovered, 
an ong other things, a section of the great Early Bronze Age city wall * 
sti surviving to a height of 16 feet, a stairway some 13 feet wide leading 
up to the gateway area, and on top of the tell an area of the Iron Age 
cit’ (A-1, A-2, A-3; see Fig. 1). We also put down a deep sounding * 


to virgin clay which disclosed 11 levels totaling 30 feet of stratification 
extending from the Iron Age on top through levels of the Late, Middle, 
an’ Early Bronze Ages to the beginning of Early Bronze, when civili- 
za\ion began at ancient Dothan some 5000 years ago. 

During the second season of excavation (1954),4 we uncovered on 
top of the tell an area® of the Iron Age city 77 < 80 feet (23 < 24 
meiers), and discovered that in moving toward the center of the tell,® 
we encountered 1.00—1.50 meters of Hellenistic material on top of the 
Iron Age levels. At the edge of the tell * there was no noticeable Hellen- 
istic material. This strongly suggested that the Hellenistic settlement 
(c. 300-100 B.C.) occupied the central section of the top of the mound. 

Exeavation this current season (1955) was focused on a portion of 
the higher “ acropolis” area, which lies toward the center of the tell 
and comprises sub-areas A-4 through A-12 (see Fig. 1). This acropolis 
areca begins two meters to the west of sub-areas A-4, 5, and 6 with a 
terrace 1.50 meters high,* and then gradually rises toward the east in 
the direction of A-12 and B-4 until it reaches a higher point at a khirbeh ® 


' Approximately 5 meters south of sub-areas A-1, A-4, and A-7 (See Fig. 1) in 
sub-areas D-1, D-4, and D-7 and adjacent areas further down the slope, D-2 through 
D-11. 

\t Dothan our sub-areas are regularly laid out 5 X 7 meters, separated by one- 
meter catwalks running east and west, and by two-meter catwalks running north 
and south. As excavation progresses and walls are uncovered which run into the 
catwalks, the catwalks are removed and the sub-areas joined together. With cat- 
walks removed, each sub-area becomes 7 X 8 meters. 

See the writer’s article, “ The First Season of Excavation at Dothan,” BULLETIN, 

131, p. 18; photograph of this wall, Fig. 2, p. 19. 

In D-7, at the top of the slope of the tell, some 5 meters south of A-7 (see Fig. 1). 
Jie area of D-7, 5 X 7 meters, was suflicient to give us a significant amount of 
th: basie tvpe of pottery in each level. 

See “ The Second Season at Dothan,” BULLETIN, No. 135, pp. 14-20. 
Sub-areas A-101-106 (see Fig. 1) and to the west six other sub-areas, A-107-112, 


= 


nu shown in Fig. 1. 

A-103 and A-106. 

In A-101, A-104, and A-107 (west of A-104). 

This terrace runs along the eastern edge of sub-areas A-1, 2, and 3. 

The khirbeh lies some 18 meters north of A-9 and A-12 and approximately 
l( meters north of B-4. A sounding made this season on the south wall of this 
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some 5.25 meters (17 feet) above the more or less flat top of the t¢ /. 
We have been intrigued for several years with this higher area and s 
significance, and this seemed the logical season to seek to determi ¢ 
whether it formed a nucleus for the Hellenistic settlement attested 
part by the 1954 excavations. 


EXCAVATIONS 
/\ 


(NORTH) B-2 B-3 B-4 
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Fic. 1. Plan showing Dothan 1955 excavations (A-4 through A-12 and B-2 thro. 
B-4), part of 1954 (A-101 through A-106), and part of 1953 (A-1 through A-3 


In the northeast sub-area (A-12) of this year’s main area, where ° 
approached closer to the center of the tell and the higher part of {'¢ 
acropolis area, we encountered in normal stratification as much 


khirbeh (Khirbeh No. 1) suggested that it is not earlier than the Hellenistic-Rom 
period, and it may be considerably later. The south wall measures 11.45 meters 
length, survives in two and at places three courses of stone above present surfa 
the sounding showed two more courses below surface. The west wall is discernible / 
8.90 meters, but has been robbed; the depression within the wall suggests 

original west wall possibly as long as 22 meters. 
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| 0-2 meters of Hellenistic material,'? with some Roman at the top. 
| w remains of walls survived in the Hellenistic levels of this particular 
-area, but its Hellenistic character is clearly indicated by the pottery 
| objects, which include Greek ware, lamp sherds of Hellenistic type, 
d parts of Rhodian jar handles. 

\ little later in the season a new sub-area (B-4) was opened to the 
‘th of A-12, closer to the high part of acropolis area and the khirbeh. 


I re Mrs. Free found three different building levels, totaling over 1.50 
» ters in depth. The upper level, bearing Roman and Hellenistic sherds, 
y Ided balét (pavement) just below surface. Level 2 (80-160 cms.) 
y ‘Ided Rhodian jar handles and sherds as well as a heavy wall running 
n th and south which survived to a height of one meter (Wall 1). 
1 .e third level bore Rhodian jar handles and sherds, and walls appeared 


ining at a right angle beneath the heavy Wall 1 of level 2. The next 
» ter would likely have yielded Hellenistic material similar to that from 
tle Hellenistic levels of sub-area A-12, where excavation was carried 
| eper22 This northern sub-area B-4 and its three stages of building 
romains were left as a key to areas not yet excavated, in the event that 
further work should be done at some future time on the summit of the 
acropolis area. It was evident that the Hellenistic colony had a strong 
foothold in the acropolis area, particularly toward the center, as evi- 
denced in B-4 and A-12. 

In most of the other sub-areas excavated this year,’ farther from the 
high part of the acropolis area, Hellenistic materials were either not 
present or negligeable. This means either that the Hellenistic settlement 
occupied only the center of the acropolis area, or that its remains were 
eroded or removed in later times in the areas closer to the edge of the 
icll. The excavation brought to light only Iron Age material in the first 
half-meter of stratification in the areas which lay next to the outer edge 
of the tell (A-4, 7, 10), where the lower part of the acropolis area merges 
into the level of the main surface of the tell. 

In the first half-meter of A-5 (see Fig. 1), which proved to be Iron IT, 
Mrs. Free found the lower courses of the stone walls of a room (or small 
house). Elliptical in shape, it measured 9 X 7 feet (2.80 & 2.20 meters) 
and contained a cooking area built up of small stones laid in a semi- 
circle. Adjacent on the north appeared the lower courses of the wall of 


°In A-12 from surface through level 3 (0-130 ems.) the materials were clearly 
Hellenistic, with possibly a little Roman at the top. Levels 4-A and 4-B (130- 
130 ems.) yielded both Greek ware and Iron Age cooking pot sherds, and could 
represent either a Hellenistic level with Iron Age material brought up from the 
next lower level during Hellenistic occupation, or an Iron II level with intrusion 
©’ Hellenistic materials from above. Levels 5 and 6 (190-245 and 245-365 ems.) 
re Tron IT. 

‘The remains of this heavy wall (Wall 1 of sub-area B-4) projected up 20 ems, 
» level 1, and owing to the slope of the acropolis area it actually projected about 
ms. above the surface all along its west edge. 

* Owing to the slope of the acropolis area, the surface of A-12 averaged a meter 
er than the surface of B-4, Consequently a 1.50 meter depth in A-12 would 
' on an absolute level of approximately 2.50 meters in B-4. 

* 4-4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and A-10 and A-11. 
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a second room (or house), 15 < 9 feet (4.55 & 2.80 meters). The low r 
doorway stones were still intact and the lower part of a pottery bre: J 
oven two feet (62 cms.) in diameter still stood in its original positica 
on the floor in the midst of a quantity of ashes. In this same area aid 
level we found the lower part of an Astarte plaque," part of a circul.r 
palette,° a pinched-lip Iron II lamp, and other pottery and shers 
pointing to the Iron Age date of this main level. 

In sub-area A-6, which lies at the edge of the 1.50 meter terrace ° 
that begins the rise of the acropolis area, we came upon a floor level it 
a depth of one meter below the surface. It yielded a number of Iron [| 
small bowls, juglets, and other vessels which belong in the ninth-eigh-h 
centuries, with a probable lower limit of 700 B.C. Strangely enoug) 
in the adjacent area to the east (A-9) at this one-meter depth, we weve 
still getting Roman and Hellenistic sherds and glass fragments, aid 
continued to get such materials as far as four main levels down and at 
a depth of some three meters from the surface.’* This puzzling situation, 
where one found Hellenistic-Roman material over a meter lower (abso- 
lute level) than an adjacent Iron II level, was solved after we had 
dug deep enough to get a large vertical face at the north end of sub-area 
A-9. The vertical face showed a broad intrusion 8.00 meters wide," 
sloping down in a wide cone to a depth of some three meters in the 
center.’* 

In the Iron Age levels *° of A-8 and A-11 there appeared a long, heavy 


14Similar to these shown in W. F. Albright, Archaeology of Palestine, rev. ed., 
1954, Fig. 27, p. 107. 

18 Similar to those found at Megiddo and other sites. See Megiddo I, pls. 108, 109, 
and 111; cf. pl. 109, Nos. 13, 14; pl. 111, Nos. 29, 30. 

1° The beginning of the top of this terrace lies between A-3 and A-6, between A-2 
and A-5, etc. The surface level of A-6 is 1.50 meters higher than the surface 
level of A-3. It is likely that this change in elevation represented in the terrace 
is not due primarily to modern farming, but is ancient, since the first meter of 
A-3 yielded some Hellenistic before we came to Iron Age materials, and A-6 (1'4 
meters higher) yielded Iron Age in the lower part of the first meter. It appears, 
then, that a drop of a meter, more or less, takes place in the course of the Iron 
Age level in going from A-6 to A-3, following the surface contour of the present 
terrace. 

17Three meters below surface in A-9 would, in absolute level, be equivalent to 
approximately 2 meters below surface in A-6. This is due to the gradual rise in 
the surface in going from A-6 to A-9 (and on to A-12 and B-4). 

18'this later intrusion in A-9 contained stratified material, as follows: Level 
surface, 0-20 ems.; Level 1, 20-50 ems., Byzantine and Roman (some Hellenis 
some Arabic); Level 2, 50-120 ems., Roman and Hellenistic; Level 3, 120-200 em... 
Roman and Hellenistic in intrusion (probably Iron II in absolute level beyoud 
intrusion) ; Level 4, 200-310 ems., Roman-Hellenistic in intrusion (Iron II beyoud 
intrusion ) . 

1® We did not dig lower than the fioor level at one meter depth (Iron II) 
A-6 this season, but in A-9 we went a little over a meter lower than the A-6 fl 
level in order to get a complete picture of the late intrusion. 

2° The stratification in A-8 in the area of “ Wall Street’ showed late materi 
only in Level surface (1-17 ems.), including a fragment of a Rhodian jar hand -», 
tesserae, and glass fragments. But after these first few centimeters, the next : 
sub-levels in the two meters of stratification showed consistent Iron Age potte 
and objects. 
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|| running SE to NW, and subsequently a second wall running parallel. 
ey proved to form the two sides of a street (termed “ Wall Street ”) 
raging 4 feet (1.20 meters) in width, which was uncovered for a 
tance of 31 feet (9.50 meters); see Fig. 2. For most of their length 
‘se walls survive to a height of 3 or 4 courses, and at the highest point 


Fic. 2. Iron Age “ Wall Street” at Dothan. 


e still standing a total of 7 courses measuring 7 feet (2.15 meters). 
| xcavation stopped this season when we were in the middle of a course 

stones. A future season will show whether these walls and this street 

ntinue down further. 

Wall Street continued into sub-area A-11, and the parallel stratification 

ere yielded many Iron Age objects. In level 6 we found a scarab ring 
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in the middle of the street. Only a few other discoveries may be mei - 
tioned in this brief summary. In one of the upper Iron Age levels 
of A-12 was found a skeleton ** which lay across the lower courses of 
stone wall. Apparently in the siege of the city this individual had falle 
across the lower part of a wall which had already been partly batter« 
down. In the same context we found part of an Assyrian “ palace-ware ’ 
bowl, similar to one found last year,** which, along with lamp sher 
and other criteria, suggests the seventh century B. C. for this destructio: . 

One of the striking discoveries this year, from A-10, was a small pyx 
jar (9 < 11 ems.) with line decoration which suggested LB II, In 
could be Iron.** Inside were 15 pieces of metal, mostly silver. One wes 
a ring, another the clasp end of a bracelet, another a flat piece beariny 
incised lines, and others were possibly broken pieces of jewelry. T! 
discovery of this type of silver trove has seldom been duplicated in othcr 
Palestinian excavations.2> When a city was taken, such things woul: 
usually be saved by the owner, or taken by one of the besiegers. 

During this third season we found over 250 objects in addition to 
29 flints and many iron and glass fragments. The excavation vielde:| 
slightly over 150,000 potsherds, which were washed, sorted, and evalu- 
ated. Nearly 2500 were recorded. 

The 1955 staff was comprised of the writer and Mrs. Ruby Free as 
directors, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Giese of Lake George, Minnesota, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred O. Koppin of Detroit, Michigan, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Orcutt, former Wheaton students. Area supervising was i 


charge of Mrs. Free, Mr. Giese, and Mr. Koppin, photography was 
handled by Mrs. Orcutt, and recording was shared by Mrs. Giese, Mrs 
Koppin, and Mr. and Mrs. Orcutt. The drafting was done by Mr. 
Koppin, and pottery sorting and classification was in charge of th 
director, assisted by other members of the staff. 

The many visitors included the director, Dr. William Morton, and 
most of the members of the American School, and the faculty and staff 


*1TIn Level 5, 190-245 ems. Levels 1-3 were Hellenistic; ef. note 10. Owing 
the slope of the tell, Level 6 of A-12 was equivalent to Level 3 of A-11 and approx 
mately equivalent to Level 3 of A-8 (for stratification of A-8, see preceding note 

22 Denoted “ Skeleton No. 1, 1955 exeavation.” 

*8 BULLETIN, No. 135, p. 18; photo of bowl, Fig. 2, p- 19. Part of another one 
these bowls was also found in the 1954 excavation. 

*4 A-10, as well as the other two areas at the outer edge of the tell (A-4 and A-7 
vielded Iron Age materials consistently in the first half meter, including Tron A 
lamp lips-and one whole lamp typical of the earlier part of the Tron Age. In or 
to keep the levels in the various sub-areas at a similar absolute level (except whi 
stratification indicated a divergence), we went down only about 0.50 meter 
A-4, A-7, and A-10 this season. This first half-meter yielded Tron Age materi 
similar to those found at a depth of 3 meters in A-12, where the surface level \ 
approximately 3 meters higher than in A-10. In A-12 there were three Hellenis' 
levels (1-3). one mixed level (4), and two clear Tron Age levels (5-6); see note | 
The upper levels toward the center of the tell (as in A-12 and B-4) tended 
thin out and disappear as they approached the edge of the tell. We noted the sai 
disappearance in the areas dug in the second season (1954), as indicated 
BULLETIN, 135, p. 17. 

*° As pointed out by G. Lankester Harding. 
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the Ecole Biblique. As in past years, helpful counsel was given by 
. G. Lankester Harding, director of the Department of Antiquities 
‘the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and by Pére R. de Vaux, director 
the Ecole Biblique. 
in summary, the stratification and other evidence found in our third 
‘son parallels and supplements the picture of Dothan’s history gained 
the first and second seasons: there was a Hellenistic settlement in the 
itral area of the top of the tell, beneath which lay broader Iron Age 
|. els which attest a thriving Dothan in the days of the Kings of Israel 
{ Kings 6: 12-13 f.). 
We plan a fourth season of excavation at Dothan in the spring of 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE HUPSU 


IT. 


Wiseman’s publication of the Alalakh tablets? opens up a new field 
in ancient Near Eastern research. This is the first time that we have 
come into possession of a large body of legal and business documents 
from northern Syria dating from the 18th and 15th centuries B. C., and 
their contents fill an important gap in our knowledge of the political, 
social and economic life in that region (and by inference far beyond it)? 
in the first half of the second millennium B.C. These invaluable texts 
shed new light also on the much debated social and economic status 
of the hupsu, a class of people mentioned in the Nuzi documents, Assyrian 
Laws, Late Assyrian texts, Ugaritic literature, and in the Old Testament.* 

The class alignment of Alalakhian society in the 15th century con- 
sisted of: (1) maryannu,' (2) ehelena,> (3) sébé namé, and (4) slaves.® 
The sébé namé are subdivided into two groups: hupsena* and hanya- 


'D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (Occasional Publications of the British 
Institute of Archaeology at Ankara, No. 2, London, 1953). Additional texts were 
uiblished by the same author in Journal of Cuneiform Studies, v. 8, 1954 (here 
bbreviated JCS). For a comprehensive review of these texts see Speiser, “ The 
\lalakh Tablets,” JAOS 74 (1954), pp. 18-25. 

* Cf. the writer’s articles “ On Slavery in Alalakh,” to appear in Jsrael Exploration 
journal, v. 5 (1955), No. 2, and “On Marriage in Alalakh,” to appear shortly in 

nor of Prof. Salo W. Baron. 

*“Cf. I. Mendelsohn, “The Canaanite Term for ‘Free Proletarian,’” BULLETIN, 
\o. 83 (1941), pp. 36-39; and E. R. Lacheman, ibid., No. 86 (1942), p. 36. 

‘For the latest discussion on the maryannu (but without reference to Alalakh), 

O’Callaghan, “ New Light on the Maryannu as ‘ Chariot-Warriors, ” Jahrbuch 

r Kleinasiatische Forschungen, v. 1 (1950), p. 309. 

* Nothing definite can be said about the status of the ehelena. From the available 

ta it is obvious that they were a class of free people. 

° See note 2. 

‘The plural forms are: hu-wp-Su, bu-up-Se, and (with the Hurrian plural ending 
1) bu-wp-se-na. 
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hena.* The meaning of the term sdbé namé is quite clear. Since nan i 
(= nawii; Heb. ndwéh) denotes “ pasture-ground,” ° sabe namé was tl e 
technical designation for people who lived on the land, i.e., the rur | 
population.’° 

The sdébé namé (that is, the hupsena and the hanyahena)'? | 
cattle, agricultural implements, houses, and vineyards. No. 136 ** enur - 
erates 42 sdbé namé, 13 of whom are qualified as “having no ox” 
(GUD NU.TUK), which means that the other 29 possessed oxen f 
their own. No. 198'* records 15 houses occupied by hanyahena, 8 of 
whom possess their own wagons (sa GIS |GIGIR]). Nos. 185-202 ae 
census records of householders listing the houses inhabited by hupsena, 
hanyahena, ehelena, and gsanannu.'* Thus No. 186: 16-20 enumerates 
the following dwellings: 261 hupsw houses (E hu-up-su), hanyal u 
houses (E ha-ni-a-hu) , [2|\7 suzuwbu houses (E su-zu-bu), grand total of 
“... (x houses) of the hupsu including the houses of the suzubu” (. 
hu-up-su ga-du E §u-zu-bu).° Since the caption of this list reads 
“localities belonging to the king” (URU AS AS HI A ga LUG|AL)), 
it is possible that in this instance the occupants were tenants living 
in houses owned by the king.’® This was in all probability also the 
case in No. 187 where the heading reads tup-pi URU AS AS 
MES ga |LUGAL] “tablet of the localities belonging to the [king}.” 
This list records a large number of houses occupied by suzubu, hanyahena 
and hupsena, the latter group inhabiting a grand total of 441 dwellings. 
On the other hand, text No. 202** records individual houses inhabited 


by ehelena, aganu (= sanannu) , hanyahena, and hupsena, but since the 
text does not explicitly state to whom the dwellings belonged, it may 
be inferred that they were the private property of the occupants.*® 
That the hupsu owned land is evident from text No. 211 which lists 
a number of ehelena and hupsu vineyard-owners. According to Wise- 
man’s summary of the content,’® the heading of this tablet reads: tup-i 
(ts) karani ga . . . “ tablet of vineyards belonging to... ,” and the last 


® See the census list No. 131 where the text records 133 sab? bupsena and 3 maré 
banyahena and then combines both groups in the total as séb* nam*. The precise 
difference between these two sub-classes is not apparent from the documents; accord 
ing to Nos. 131 and 158 the banyahena were craftsmen. 

*Cf. Wiseman, op. cit., p. 10, note 2. 

10 Cf. the Biblical term ‘am hd-dres. 

11 See the census list No. 136 where the text names 42 sébé namé but in the toa 
refers to them as 42 maré hupégena. 

% According to the summary in the Catalogue; text not given. 

** According to the summary in the Catalogue; text not given. 

1* See No. 202. Albright’s rendering of the Ugaritic tnn = Sanani as “ warrio 
(HUCA 23, Part I [1950-51], p. 23) has now been attested in the Alalakh tabk 
ef. Wiseman’s Selected Vocabulary, p. 163 for references to the texts; see a 
Landsberger MSL II, p. 148: 27 where ga-na-nu-um is translated as “ wetteifer:.” 

** Text in JCS p. 12; the upper left part of the tablet is broken off. 

2° The Alalakhian kings owned villages and whole towns which they could s 
or exchange at their pleasure, cf. Nos. 52-55; compare the Solomon-Hiram trai 
action involving the transfer of 20 cities as reported in I Kings 9: 11. 

17 Text in JCS p. 13. 

18 See also Nos. 189, 190, 192, 198, and 200. 

° The full text is not given. 
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li es read naphar 52 iki eqlétu (mes) hu-ulp-su] naphar 17 iki eqli 
i-el-li “* total of 52 iki of fields belonging to the hupsu; total of 17 iki 
fields belonging to the ehelli.” Finally, the sébé namé, like other free 
izens, Were subject to military service,” and in one case 8 saébé namé 
listed with their patronymics,?! a usage reserved only for free-born 
p ple. 

‘n my article on the hupsu published in 1941,*° I maintained, on the 
hb sis of the then available material, that the hupsu were free-born 
p ople; that as a social group they stood between the small class of 
|, .d-owning aristocracy (awilu, maryannu, ba‘al) , and the equally small 
css of slaves (wardu, ‘ebed); and that economically they engaged 
p marily in agricultural pursuits as small land-holders and_tenant- 
fs mers. The data from Alalakh not only substantiate the conclusions 
I 
t 


iched in that article but also add a significant new fact, namely, that 
» sabé namé (= hupsena and hanyahena) constituted the bulk of 
A‘alakhian society in the 15th century. According to the census lists 
\ 5s. 129-178, embracing the inhabitants of numerous villages and towns, 
the ratio of the sébé namé to those of the maryannu and ehelena was 
bout 5: 1.* 


A CLUE TO THE NABATEAN CONTRACT FROM THE 
DEAD SEA REGION 


Jacosp J. RABINowITZ 


A photograph of the contract, together with a transcription, French 
translation and explanatory notes, has been published by J. Stareky in 
the Revue Biblique.t A perusal of the translation and notes shows that, 
despite Mr. Starcky’s praiseworthy efforts, much in this document 
remains obscure. Above all, the document lacks a pivot; its various 
parts hang but loosely together and do not add up to a unified whole. 
In this article, an attempt will be made to discover the situation 
which gave rise to the writing of the document and thus runs through 
its various parts as the central theme. 


” See No. 226 which lists 213 soldiers of the Lanyabena-class. 
140. 
*? See note 3. 

[With reference to n. 14 above, I should like to add that my present translation 
is “archer”; cf. my remarks in a letter to Mr. Wiseman, quoted by him in The 
Alalakh Tablets, p. 11, n. 4. For further details, and for my explanation of the 
nome of the letter Sin as meaning “composite bow ” (in accordance with the form 
the letter in the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions of the fifteenth century B. c.—BUL- 
terry, No. 110, pp. 14f.) see my forthcoming paper in the Mowinckel Festschrift. 
l. this may now be added that the original name of the letter was probably tannu, 
nt tinnu, as there proposed; cf. the Greek name san (used by the Dorians for 
si/ma), which cannot well stand for gin, though sin may easily reflect original sann 
in Hebrew. It appears certain from the Alalakh texts that there was a weapon 
tc nu-Sannu; ef. E. A. Speiser, JAOS 74, p. 25b, who suggests that this was the 
w apon used by the the Sanannu.—W. F. A.] 

RB 61 (1954), 161 ff. 
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The term str ‘dw’ occurs in the document no fewer than six tim 
(A.2, 3, 9-10, 11; C.4, 6), and, in the writer’s opinion, it is this term- - 
which has been misunderstood by Starcky—that affords the key to tl 
understanding of the entire document. Starcky renders it as * docume: 
de partage ”; it should be rendered instead as document of seizure. Thi ; 
rendered, the term corresponds to the Talmudic tar tirpad (docume: { 
of seizure) ,* a legal term the full import of which can only be understoo | 
in the light of certain rules of Talmudic law with respect to executio 
against a defaulting debtor. Under Talmudic law, an unpaid credit: : 
had the right to seize,* through judicial process, as much of the defaultin : 
debtor’s property as necessary to satisfy the debt, and, after valuatio | 
(séimda)* and proclamation (‘akraztd)*® made by the court, obtain sati:- 
faction of the debt by occupying the property. A debtor whose propert 
was so transferred by the court to his creditor had nevertheless the rig] 
to redeem the property from the creditor by paying him the amount o/ 
the debt for which it was seized. The right of redemption could be 
exercised not only by the creditor himself but also by his heirs. 

In the light of the above, it is possible to reconstruct the legal situatio. 
which served as the occasion for the writing of the document and whic!) 
was as follows: Yamlik, son of ‘Abdai, was the creditor of Nikarchos 
and Bannai, the father and uncle, respectively, of El‘azar. By writ of 
seizure (Str ‘dw’), followed by a writ of proclamation (ktb krwz’), 
Yamlik obtained, in satisfaction of his debt, a garden belonging to his 
debtors. Afterwards both of the debtors died and El‘azar succeeded 
to their rights. He succeeded to his uncle’s rights by virtue of the fact 
that the uncle “ did not leave,’ nor has he, a child” (A.7-8, see below). 
As heir to his father and uncle, El‘azar came to Yamlik, paid him the 
debt of his father and uncle—principal plus interest from the date of 
the writ of seizure—and redeemed the garden from him. The debt was 
paid by El‘azar partly in cash and partly by transferring to Yamlik 
a house (building) containing two shops. There was apparently stil! 
some balance of the debt left after the cash payment and the transfer 
of the building, which balance was remitted * by Yamlik to El‘azar as 
“counting as nothing between me and between you ” (A.13, see below). 

The writer believes that a re-examination of the original in the ligh! 
of what has been said above will yield better readings in some places 
and that it may then be possible to give an intelligible translation of 


On 


?See M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Talmud Babli ete., 535 a, s.v. tirpd. 
‘ad?, 


the equivalence of tirpd and ‘adwd, see ibid., 535b, s.v. teraf, and 1044a, s. v. 
‘add. See also Gesenius-Buhl, Handwéorterbuch iiber das Alte Testament (17th ed.), 
279b, s.v. I TRP, and 564b, s.v. I ‘DH. 

*See Babylonian Talmud, Baba Bathra 169a. 

* See ibid. 

See Babylonian Talmud, Kethuboth 100b; Baba Metzia 35b; Yerushaln 
Kethuboth 11: 6. 

* Babylonian Talmud, Baba Metzia 35a. 

*8bq means here to leave, and not, as Starcky supposes, to bequeath by wi 


See vastrow, ibid., 1516b. 
® For s¢baq in the sense of “to remit, pardon, forgive,” see Jastrow, ibid. 
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2 document in its main parts. For the present, we shall limit ourselves 
a few remarks on a number of words and phrases. 
Fragment A, line 2. The phrase ‘l §qy’ should be rendered into English 
“on the markets.” This is a technical phrase meaning that the 
cument was drawn up publicly. A similar phrase (é dywa) occurs 
Oxyrhynchus papyri from the first century on.° 
The word kdy in the same line means something like as or whereas 
d its sole function is that of introducing the preamble or recital of the 
cument.'® A similar word—ék as—is used, with similar function, in 
rmal documents quoted in the Talmud."! 
Lines 7-8. wl’ bq bny ddy wl’ ’yty lh yld is to be rendered as follows: 
ind Bannai, my uncle, did not leave, nor has he, a child.” The phrase 
‘aning “ nor has he” was apparently intended to indicate that no child 
as born to Bannai posthumously. 
Line 10. w’qrb mh lk ‘my is to be rendered as “ And I offered what 
owe you.” The phrase mh dy lk ‘my means literally “ what you have 
ith me,” but it is used here in the sense of “ what I owe you.” A 
milar usage occurs in Deut. 15: 3—wa’ser yihyé lekd ’ét *ahika—which 
is rendered by the Targum as w*di y*hé lak ‘im ’ahtk, that is “ what 
your brother owes you.” 

The word which is transcribed by Starcky as pb/g‘wn almost certainly 
means “ payment ” and naturally calls to mind péra‘6n. 

Line 13. Al’ nhsb byny lbnyk means “ is counted as nothing between 
me and between you.” The phrase kl’ nhsb (is counted as nothing) is 
remarkable. It is not only a Hebraism, but also seems to bespeak 
familiarity on the part of the scribe with the literary diction of the 
Bible; ef. 1 Kings, 10: 21; Is. 40: 15, 17. An exact equivalent in Aramaic 
—klaé hasibin—occurs in Dan. 4: 32(35). Similarly, the phrase byny 
lbynyk is reminiscent of béni a-bénekad ma hi in Gen. 23: 15. 

wsbqt ly in the same line means “ and you remitted to me.” 

Fragment C, line 2. Note the form 7°s for “ principal.” The same form 
occurs in Cowley 11.5 and Cowley considers 7s as the Hebrew form. 
The same word, with the same meaning, occurs some 1500 years later 
in the Formulary of Rab Hai Gaon ** (c. 1000 C. E.) in the term 76s kisd 


*See P. Oxy. 261.8-9, 266, 8, 494.3 = Hunt and Edgar, Select Papyri (Loeb 
Classical Library), I, nos. 60, 7, 84. Commenting on the phrase in P. Oxy. 266.8, 
fiunt and Edgar (ibid., p. 25, n.b) say: “Literally ‘in the street,’ a phrase 
characteristic of Oxyrhynchite contracts, implying that the agreement was made 
hefore the public notary.” See also L. Mitteis Grundziige der Papyruskunde, 61, n.4. 
(Cs. A. Gulak, Das Urkundenwesen im Talmud im Lichte der griechisch-aegyptischen 
Popyri und des griechischen und rimischen Rechts, 23, citing Babylonian Talmud, 
Piba Bathra 40b, as a parallel to the phrase évy d@yug in the Oxvrhynchus papyri. 

'° This is perhaps the origin of the Talmudic phrase, millé dikdi (words of kedi), 
\ \ich is rendered by Jastrow, 613b, as “ words spoken merely for saying something, 


fun.” 

‘See Babylonian Talmud, Gittin 35a; Yebamoth 39b. 

* Supplement to Tarbitz, I, no. 14.9 (p. 34). Cf. Jacob J. Rabinowitz, Jewish 
L ements in Babylonian Legal Formulae of the Persian Period (Hebrew), Assaf 


viversary Book (Jerusalem, 1953), 442, n. 24. 
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(partnership capital). The reason for the persistence of the origin | 
Hebrew form in legal documents throughout the ages is probably 5 
be sought in the fact that the word is used in a special technical sens 
which made professional scribes wary of changing its form. 

Line 6. ngqwbyn bsmhn is not an Arabism, as Starcky supposes. (! 
niqg’bi b°-sémot, “ were called by their names,” in Num. 1: 17; Ez a 
8: 20; 1 Chron. 12: 82. 


RECENT BOOKS ON ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANCIENT HISTOR‘ 


Owing to the exigencies of space, as well as to the Editor’s ill health duri 
much of the past year and a half, fewer than half a dozen books have been noti: 
since October, 1953. Since he had not quite caught up even then, the present ba k 
log is very substantial. Though the BULLETIN is not intended to be a_ revirw 
journal, the practice has grown up imperceptibly of noticing all significant boos 
received either in the Editor’s personal or editorial capacity, with particular atten- 
tion to Palestine and Syria. In this number we shall limit ourselves to the fields 
of archaeology, history, and inscriptions, leaving biblical, philological, and other 
publications for later issues. 


1. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, edited by James B. 
Pritchard, has now come out in an enlarged second edition with 544 instead of 
526 quarto pages (Princeton University Press, 1955, $17.50). To the previous con- 
tributors (H. L. Ginsberg, A. Goetze, 8. N. Kramer, T. J. Meek, A. L. Oppenheim, 
R. H. Pfeiffer, A. Sachs, E. A. Speiser, F. J. Stephens, J. A. Wilson, and tlie 
reviewer) have been added Franz Rosenthal on Canaanite and Aramaic inscriptions 
and A. Jamme on South-Arabian inscriptions. Most of the other contributors have 
made corrections and have brought their bibliographies up to date by including the 
most important literature of the past five years; Speiser has added translations of 
subsequently published Accadian epic material. The format is reduced to the same 
size as the companion volume, The Ancient Near East in Pictures, by J. B. Pritchard 
(Princeton University Press, 1954, $20.00; ef. BuLLETIN, No. 137, p. 39). Con 
sidering what a mass of valuable material is contained in these two volumes, thie 
combined price of $37.50 is really more moderate than any comparable prices | 
have seen recently. 

The second and third volumes of the German world history, Historia Mundi 
BULLETIN, No. 131, p. 27), have appeared. Vol. II deals with the offgin and develop 
ment of the ancient world cultures, including especially Egypt, Mesopotamia, India 
and China (Grundlagen und Entfaltung der dltesten Hochkulturen, Bern, Francke, 
1953, 8vo, 655 pp.) : Rudolf Anthes deals with Egypt, Anton Moortgat with Sume: 
Giuseppe Furlani with Babylonia and Assyria, the reviewer with Syria, Palestine and 
Phoenicia; Walther Eichrodt with the history of Israelite religion, the late Sir John 
L. Myres with Asia Minor, Ernst Waldschmidt with India, and Wolfram Eberhard 
with China. Vol. III covers the rise of Europe (Der Aufstieg Europas, Bern, 14, 
531 pp.), with contributions from such eminent scholars as H. §. Nyberg (Aci 
menian Persia), Fritz Schachermeyr (Bronze and Iron Age Greece until Philip 
Macedon), Franz Miltner (Hellenistic Greece), Antonio Garcia y Bellido (West: 
Mediterranean), Giacomo Devoto (Italy), ete. The first volume suffered from 
fact that its contributions were all written before radiocarbon transformed « 
knowledge of chronology, but the current volumes are in general entirely up 
date and can be highly recommended.—Unhappily this cannot be said of B. Hrozn)'s 
bock, Ancient History of Western Asia and Crete (New York, Philosophical Libra 
1953, xv + 259 pp., with 10 plates, maps, and 144 figures in the text, price $14.0/ 
for details see the present writer’s review in American Anthropologist, 57 (195 
pp. 166f. Dr. Hrozny was in many ways a brilliant scholar, to whom we owe 
successful decipherment of cuneiform Hittite, but in this book, which was publis! 

a decade ago in Czech with a bibliography reflecting the state of knowledge in 19 
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fanciful decipherment of the Minoan and proto-Indic scripts dominates the 
ture. In 1953 Michael Ventris deciphered the Minoan-Mycenaean script (Linear 
successfully, proving once for all that Hrozny was entirely wrong. 

Ve turn with melancholy pleasure to Henri Frankfort’s posthumous work, The 

and Architecture of the Ancient Orient in the Pelican History of Art series 
ritish edition, Harmondsworth, Middlesex; American edition, Penguin Books, 
i |timore, large 8vo, xxvi + 279 pp. + 192 plates, with 117 figures in the text, price 
¢ 50). The author died July 15th, 1954, in his 58th year, leaving behind him an 
i) perishable record of brilliant contributions to our knowledge of ancient archae- 
o gy, art, and religion. He had excavated in the Aegean, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, 
| was in the full tide of academic success as director of the Warburg Institute for 
t » History of Art (University of London), recognized as the ablest student of 
a: cient art anywhere in the world. Magnificently produced and illustrated, the book 
) ore us is also a history of culture; it covers Mesopotamia admirably and intro- 
duces us to the author’s views on the history of Anatolian, Syrian, and Persian art. 
The reviewer takes serious exception only to Frankfort’s completely erroneous 
o inion that there was no “transitional” art in Syria between 1200 and 850 B.C. 
(.. 166). This is flatly contradicted by a mass of excavated evidence in Syria and 
lestine, as will be shown by the reviewer in a forthcoming paper. 
Ekrem Akurgal’s excellent volume on Spéthethitische Bildkunst (Ankara, 1949— 

BULLETIN, No. 119, p. 26) is now followed by another standard work: Phrygische 
Kunst (Ankara, Archaeological Institute of the University, 1955, 4to, viii + 150 pp. 
+ 60 plates, with 55 figures in the text). The author is one of the best trained 
and most productive Turkish scholars of our time, and the book is invaluable in its 
ficld. Exeeedingly well informed and sound in his approach to chronological prob- 
lems, at the same time that he fully understands the methods of Kunstgeschichte, 
Akurgal merits our heartiest congratulations on his success. Again the reviewer 
queries the date in the eighth century set for the emergence of Phrygian civilization, 
but his caveat is very mild in comparison with his disapproval of Frankfort’s 
similar position (see above). Akurgal only follows the best authorities in early 
Greek archaeology, and if his dates are somewhat too low they, not he, bear the 
responsibility. 

Two of the ablest Turkish fieid archaeologists, Drs. Tahsin and Nimet 6zgiic, have 
published (in Turkish with a German translation) Ausgrabungen in Kiiltepe: Be- 
richt iiber die im Auftrage der Tiirkischen Historischen Gesellschaft, 1949 durchge- 
fiihrten Ausgrabungen (Ankara, Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1953, 4to, xii + 
260 pp. + 66 plates -+ 8 folding charts). Continuing previous publications and 
supplemented by preliminary reports of the 1950 and 1951 seasons at Kiiltepe and 
the adjacent acropolis mound of Karahéyiik (in the Belleten of the Turkish His- 
torical Society, Vol. XVIT [1953], Nos. 65 and 66), this volume is of the greatest 
importance in tying together the stratigraphic results with the previously known 
Cappadocian tablets. Strata Ib and IL of the Old-Assyrian colony at Kanesh 
(Kiiltepe) have yielded many thousands of Cappadocian tablets, whose total spread 
may be fixed to at least a century by study of the Assyrian eponyms by which they 
are dated, apparently down to the reign of Puzur-Asshur II, son of Sargon I, about 
1800 B.c. (my chronology). Most of the seal cylinders found impressed on tablets 
are Anatolian in origin; very common among them is an adoration scene with the 
“bull altar” (present publication, p. 239). Since the trading colony came into 
being in level IV, two strata below II, and Stratum IT has yielded many seal 
impressions of Ur-III type both unchanged and reworked (ibid., p. 239), there can be 
little doubt that the colony was already in existence before the end of the reign 
of Ibbi-Sin, last king of Ur, i.e., before 1955 B.c. The bull-altar type may perfectly 
well, therefore, go back along with other types into the middle of the 20th century 
B.C. or even earlier. (We shall return to this in reviewing Landsberger’s recent 
book below. ) 

Two studies by Harald Ingholt are of exceptional value in linking data from 
ferent areas: Parthian Sculptures from Hatra: Orient and Hellas in Art and 
h-ligion (Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XII, 1954, 
, 54pp.+7 plates) and Palmyrene and Gandharan Sculpture (Yale University 
4 -t Gallery, 39 photographs with introductory text). The former is of capital 
v-'ue for the study of the syncretistic “ Parthian” iconography and religion of the 
ond and third centuries A.p. in the North-Mesopotamian desert west of the 
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Tigris; the latter gives a fascinating picture of the artistic parallels between c n- 
temporary Palmyra and Northwest “India, which the author rightly attributes to 
the influence of Hellenistic and derived Parthian art on both. ‘No student of 
Aramaean and Arab paganism in the first centuries of our era can afford to n ss 
Ingholt’s larger study, which is splendidly documented and generally convine 1g, 
However, he misses the fact that Assyrian transcription regularly reverses hie 
values of the Babylonian sibilants and that we have possible, ‘though little kno -n, 
antecedents for the goddess Séma-Semia in the Hamathite_divinity—Axima of 
II Kings 17: 30, or in the Assyrian goddess Samu, on whom cf. Mitt. d. Vord. ‘y. 
Ges., 41: 3, pp. 16, 40. Another possibility is that the Assyrian or Aramaean god: ‘ss 
who a pears in the Assyrian name Sammu-rdmat, Syriac Sdémirdm, and Gy ek 
Semiramis, is involved. The problem remains obscure. 

To Sir Allen Lane and Professor M. E. L. Mallowan we owe a profound debi of 
gratitude for their inexpensive series of standard surveys of the archaeology of 
different countries. The Pelican Archaeology Series has now published an Eng’ sh 
translation of R. Ghirshman’s French work—(Paris, 1951) under the title Zran (a 
mondsworth, MiddTesex, 1954, 368 pp. +48 plates, with 108 figures in the’ 
American price $1.00). Written by the leading authority on the pre- Isla 
antiquities of Persia, the volume covers history as well as archaeology proper, 
gives the reader a reliable survey from the earliest times to the fall of the Sasan an 
Empire. The reviewer would query the author’s date for the Iranian irruption into 
Persia (beginning of the first millennium) and would push it back to the twelfth 
eleventh centuries: he would also question the author’s date for “ the majority of ‘he 
Luristan objects” in the “eighth and seventh centuries, or even later” (p. 106), 
holding that the largest single group must be dated between the thirteenth and 
the ninth centuries. This is no place to go into the reasons for these views. 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s The Indus Civilization (Cambridge University Press, 
1953, xi + 98 pp. + 24 plates, with folding plans and figures in the text, American 
price $3.75) is again the work of the most qualified living authority. The author 
goes into every aspect of the civilization of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, with 
extremely valuable suggestions for interpretation of the finds and their relations 
with the West. Evidence presented since publication of the book suggests a date 
before the author’s cautious estimate of cir. 1500 B.c. for the destruction of the 
Harappa culture; see especially A. L. Oppenheim (JAOS 74, 6-17) on the eastward 
expansion of Babylonian trade in the Accad and Ur III periods, followed by sharp 
reduction in the First Dynasty of Baby mae an 2 _of Melu| ha 
with the alley EK. O. Forrer V, p. 39) and D. E. MeCown 
(JAOS 74, 178 f.), while E. F. Weidner has explained the shift westward of the 
name before 1400 B.c. (Archiv f. Orientf., XVI, pp. 9ff.). From this new material 
it would seem to follow that the Harappa culture collapsed between cir. 1950 
(low chronology) and cir. 1750 B.c. The question remains whether the Jhukar 
and Jhangar cultures, which briefly followed the Harappa culture, were prior to 
the Aryan irruption or posterior to it. 

Relative Chronologies in Old World Archaeology, edited by Robert W. Ehrich (Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954, xi + 154 pp., with many charts and figures) i 
valuable guide to the present state of these studies. There are chapters on Eg 
and its neighbors by Helene J. Kantor (one of the very best contributions to 
volume), on Palestine by the reviewer, on Syria by R. J. Braidwood, on Mesopotamia 
by Ann Perkins, on Iran by D. E. McCown, on Anatolia by Hetty Goldman, on ‘lie 
Aegean by Saul Weinberg, on Europe by Ehrich, and on China by Lauriston Ward 
(the moving spirit of the volume). The study ends with the close of Middle Bronze 
in Egypt and Southwestern Asia, though it is continued to later times in Europe 
and China. The book may be highly recommended. 

To the quiet efforts of Professor Ernst Weidner of Graz (Austria) we owe 
appearance of Friedrich Wilhelm K6nig’s Handbuch der chaldischen Inschriften, | 

(=: Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Beiheft 8, Graz, Selbstverlag des Herausgel) 
[Ernst Weidner], 1955, 4to, viii + 80 pp. + 105 plates, price $15.00). The Chald 
(not Chaldaean) inscriptions all belong to the Kingdom of Urartu (Ararat) 
ancient Armenia and Transcaucasia and date between 850 and 600 B.c. With t: 
transcription and translation at hand, this handbook will be invaluable to stude: 
of the ancient East. We may take space for one remark. In his preface Ké: 
diseusses the regular Chaldian spelling of the royal name Sarduri (spelled Sa- 
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ete. in the Assyrian inscriptions) as @ISTAR-DURU/I. No Assyriologist 
as to have noticed my discussion of the Late Assyrian pronunciation of Accadian 
BE. Star, which is proved by Aramaean transcriptions to have been [38ar (BULLETIN, 
N. 82 [1941], p. 17). This is actually quite normal, since Accadian st became ss 
(; nounced s§) in the Assyrian dialect. Since scores of transcriptions prove that 
rian s was heard as §, the correct transcription of the name in Semitic would 


A 
th 1 be (1)8arduri (the Chaldians do not seem to have doubled their consonants). 
Ji zing from the second element, it is probable that we have nothing more than a 


re) is in the first. 

ie revised edition of G. R. Driver’s Semitic Writing from Pictograph to Alphabet 
(J ndon, Oxford University Press, 1954, 8vo, xvi + 238 pp.-+ 57 plates, with 99 
fic res in the text, 30 shillings) appears only six years after the first, thus demon- 
sti. ting its tested value. A very few corrections could be made in the text, but 16 
pa es of “ Additions and Corrections ” are appended, The reviewer is the last to 
er) cize this kind of revision, which is inevitable under present conditions; his own 
lai st book to appear in the same way as a new edition is Archaeology and the 
Re gion of Israel (Baltimore, third edition, 1953). We may refer the student for 
the reviewer’s corrections and observations to his detailed review in Jour, Near 
Ba. iern Stud., X (1951), pp. 217-222, which has net been used at all by Driver. 
Th most important subsequently eo studies are those by Cross and Milik, 


BuLLETIN, No. 134 (1954), pp. 5-24 


2. SYRIA. 

‘he important new journal, Les Annales Archéologiques de Syrie: Revue darché- 
logie et @histoire syriennes (Damascus, Direction Générale des Antiquités de Syrie: 
Vol. IL [1952], viii + 266 [French, ete.] + 196 [Arabic] pp., with many plates and 
figures in the text; Vol. III [1953], 170 + 166 pp., with plates, etc.) continues to 
appear regularly (for previous numbers see BULLETIN, Nos. 125, p. 33, and 131, 
», 29). Among the contributors to Vol. II are Claude Schaeffer, Henri Seyrig, and 
André Parrot; the outstanding new item is the publication of a provincial stele of 
Tukulti-Ninurta II (890-884), found near Sirqu (Tirqa), the capital of the Ara- 
macan state of Lagé between the mouth of the Khabtr River and the Iraq frontier 
near the site of Mari. Pére R. J. Tournay and Soubhi Saouaf discuss this monument 
in detail (pp. 169-190). In spite of the poor preservation and intrinsic difficulty 
of the archaistic cursive Babylonian text, Tournay has deciphered the essentials, 
though the reviewer would disagree with many details of interpretation. The monu- 
ment is extremely important for the chronology of “ Aramaean” art. Vol. III also 
contains many important articles and reports, covering many different periods, but 
there is no single item of equally outstanding value. We congratulate the Syrian 
Department of Antiquities and its energetic head, M. Selim Abdul-Hak, on his success 
despite many difficulties. 

The latest part of the official publication of M. Schaeffer’s brilliantly successful 
excavations at Ugarit is Vol. VI of the Missj e Ras Shamra = Vol. Ill of Le 
palais royal @U garit, including a separately bound part containing the copies of 
cuneiform texts, written by C. F. A. Schaeffer, J. Nougayrol (who is “responsible for 
most of the volume), G. Boyer, and E. Laroche (Paris, Klincksieck, 1955, 4to, xliii 
+ 342 pp. + 25 plates and charts + 109 plates bound separately). This publication 
is a masterpiece in every way; text, transcription, indices, typography, paper, 
illustrations are all on the highest level of excellence. Here we have a wealth of 
material, all in Accadian or Horite (Hurrian), to illustrate the history, civic organi- 
zation, legal institutions, and onomasticon of the North-Syrian coast in the 15th- 
13th centuries B.c. Preliminary reports of the campaigns of 1953 and 1954 make 
it clear that we now have a great deal more cuneiform material, so that we shall 
do well not to comment on the list of kings and their order. The rich material 
which M. Nougayrol has prepared for our use with unexampled generosity merits 
ela orate discussion; we must limit ourself to two examples out of hundreds of 
ini-resting items. Trade with Crete (biblical Caphtor, Mari Kaptara) is mentioned 
in one letter; the name of the island appears in the form Kaptaru (written 
Di GUD-ri in the genitive; the editor’s transcription Kabturi is not necessary). 
Su h rebus spellings are very common in these letters; it is perhaps not accidental 
th + the name of Egypt, spelled Mi-is-ri, looks nearly the same in cuneiform, since 
we know from the Baal Epic that Egypt and Crete were closely associated in the 
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minds of the Canaanites of northern Syria. Another interesting point, overlook +d 
by the editor, is the name ‘Abdi-ti-ir-8i (so read in No. 16.257, iv: 8) wh sh 
establishes the correctness of the transcription ‘Abdi-tirsi for the name ™Abdi-T1k i 
of the king of Hazor in Galilee (now being dug by General Yadin) who sent < 1¢ 
of the Amarna Letters to Pharaoh. Since this name means “ Servant of the G: (- 
(dess) TirSu,” it proves that a deity by this name was worshipped by the Canaanit x, 
This hitherto unknown divinity may perhaps have been a kind of Bacchus fr: 1 
whose name the Israelites got the poetic word tird§ for “ wine,” in which case + 
usual Northwest-Semitie etymology is quite wrong (cf. already Archaeology and 
Religion of Israel, p. 220, n. 115); tirés would be phoenicianizing from *tirds | <e 
Dagon from Dagan, whence Hebrew dagdn, * grain.” 

M. René-Dussaud, now in his 87th year, has had the happy idea of complet: 'y 
revising and greatly expanding his little classic of mag l Les Arabes en Byrie ave it 
UIslam; the new volume is entitled La pénétr, ; 

(Paris, Geuthner, 1955, large 8vo., 234 pp., with 31 figures and maps, price 3, 
francs). Here we have a reliable and readable survey of the history and culturs 
Nabataeans, Palmyrenians, Safaites, etc. In a new final chapter the author giye 
his latest views on the interrelations of Hebrews, Ishmaelites, Aramaeans, and 
Canaanites, which illustrate his ability to adapt his views to new discoveries witho it 
changing them substantially. 


3. Pre-IsLAmMic ARABIA. 

Dr. Jawad ‘Ali (see BULLETIN, No. 125, p. 33) has continued the publication of 
his great “ History of the Arabs before Islam” (Ta’rihu *l-‘Arab qabla ‘l-Islain ) 
with two more thick volumes: II (Baghdad, Iraq Academy of Sciences, 1371/1952, 
430 pp.) and IIT (1372/1953, 464 pp.). Both volumes contain many plates outside 
the text, but they are not numbered or listed. Vol. II deals with the kingdoms 
of Qatabin, Hadramaut, Saba’, and minor states (the Minaeans were treated in 
the first volume), with the early North-Arabic tribes, and with the relations between 
pre-Islamic Arabia, the Fertile Crescent, and early Graeco-Roman antiquity. In 
Vol. III the author turns to the Nabataeans, Palmyrenians, and contemporary Soutli 
Arabian history, as well as to the later Central Arabian and North Arabian king- 
doms. In judging this work one must bear in mind that it is a pioneer effort, that 
the literature is vast and scattered, and that progress is now so rapid that many 
of the sources on which the author is obliged to rely, are already antiquated. Under 
the circumstances, Dr. Jawad ‘Ali merits our heartiest congratulations. His great 
work will be a revelation to Arab intellectual circles, and will be found useful by all 
Western specialists who want to cover this vast area of space and time adequately. 
We hope that the final volume of the series will be provided with an elaborate index, 
as well as with detailed information about publications which appeared too late 
to be used. 

Carl Rathjens (professor of Geography at the University of Hamburg and noted 
Arabian explorer) has published the two eagerly awaited volumes of his Sabacica 
(Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir Vilkerkunde in Hamburg, XXIV: Part I, Der 
Reisebericht, 1953, 4to, 156 pp.: Part II, Die unlokalisierten Funde, 307 pp.: with 
308 figures and 641 photographs in the text of both volumes). The two volumes 
contain a wealth of unpublished material, especially inscriptions, sculpture, pottery, 
figurines, and other small objects, recorded by the author in his journeys through 
Yemen or described after originals now in the Hamburg Museum of Ethnograp)iy. 
The reviewer would date much of the material differently; for instance he considcs 
the curious clay figurines of a mother-goddess as distant imitations of the “ sn 
man” type in Syria, Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Palestine, where they date from tiie 
tenth to the sixth centuries B.c. In South Arabia they may be roughly dated ‘1 
accompanying pottery between the seventh and the third centuries B. c.—contr» +t 
the author’s date in the third millennium, and note that the attribution to me of 
a date in the Bronze Age after my visit in Hamburg, June, 1952 [II, p. 60, en 
is a misunderstanding. “The chronology ean be corrected at leisure, and the publi: 
tion itself is of the highest importance. 

Rathjens’ companion during part of his explorations in South Arabia, 
eminent Tiibingen geographer, “Hermann von Wissmann, has joined forces with t 
foremost specialist in South-Arabian linguistics, Dr. Maria Hoéfner, to produce 1 
standard work in the fullest sense of the term: Beitrdge zur historischen Geograpl 
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vorislamischen Siidarabien (Mainz Academy, Abh. d. Geistes- und Sozialwiss. KL, 
2:4; 167 pp. + 12 plates and a folding map, 1953). Their combined knowledge 
the geography and the inscriptions has revolutionized the interpretation of 
orical inscriptions, as well as our understanding of the relation between different 
es of South Arabia in antiquity. When the results of the four expeditions of 
American Foundation for the Study of Man, now being prepared for publication 
he Johns Hopkins University, appear in print, we ‘shall have the necessary 
iaeological and chronological data to make a real history possible, but no such 
ory could be written without this valuable Vorarbeit. 
he distinguished Arabist of Cologne, Werner Caskel, has published his eagerly 
ited monograph Lihyan und Lihyanisch (Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des 
des Nordrhein-Westfalen, Gcisteswissenschaften, Heft 4, Kéln, 1954, 155 pp.). 
e the study of the Lihyanite inscriptions of northern Hejiz (biblical Midian) 
ill in the pioneer stage, we welcome a thorough study by a trained Arabist with 
ousiasm. The reviewer has reservations with regard to the new interpretation, 
the chronology set up by Caskel, which differs radicai:iy from his own (for 
th see Geschichte und Altes Testament [Alt Festschrift], Tiibingen, 19538, pp. 
, has already been demolished by the Aramaie inscriptions on silver bowls from 
Wadi Tumilat in northeastern Egypt, to be published by Dr. Isaac Rabinowitz. 
latter’s first report was given at the Christmas (1954) meeting of the Society of 
jlical Literature in New York, and has been briefly summarized by Frank M. 
ss, Jr., in the Biblical Archaeologist, 1955, pp. 46f. The bowls mention Qaynu 
of Gashmu, king of Kedar (Qedar) and can be dated with confidence to about 
last quarter of the fifth century B.c. It follows that Winnett and Grimme, 
liom I follow, were absolutely right in dating the inscription JS 349, which 
mentions this same Gashmu, about the time of Nehemiah, and that Caskel’s date in 
the late second century B.c. is three centuries too low. Incidentally, he arrives at 
it by rejecting the clear evidence of on cylinder seals of the eighth-seventh 
century B.c. (ef. BULLETIN, No. 128, p. 42 and n. 12), as well as the now certain 
palaeographie material from Ma‘in (in ‘the Glaser Nachlass) which confirms my 
date for the Minaean domination of Dedan about the second century B.C. 


4. EGyPToLoey. 

| Papyrus of the Late Middle Kingdom in the Brooklyn Museum, by William C. 
Hayes (Brooklyn Museum, 1955, large 8vo, 165 pp.-+ 28 plates), is a masterly 
editio princeps of a long, but fragmentary Wilbour papyrus, which was in use for 
some ninety years (cir. 1830-1740 B.c.), and throws light on many facets of an 
extremely obscure period in Egyptian history. Most important is a list of slave- 
names including more than thirty clear Northwest-Semitic names, for which see the 
revyiewer’s paper, JAOS 74 (1954), 222-233. (Note that in the few cases where 
there are any divergences in interpretation, the article contains my latest views.) 

George Andrew Reisner’s monumental work, A History of the Giza Necropolis, 
Vol. II, is devoted to The Tomb of Hetep-Heres the Mother of Cheops. Since Reisner 
Was prevented by loss of vision and pressure of other obligations from preparing 
the text, this has been done by William Stevenson Smith, to whom we owe the 
present volume (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1955, 4to, xxv + 107 pp. + 
42 plates of drawings and 55 of photographs, $25.00). Reisner’s claim to have 
recorded this extraordinary tomb, from about 2500 B.c. (low chronology), so com- 
pletely that every significant fragment could be put back into its original place, has 
proved to be correct, as the author assures us after elaborate trial. In addition to 
a masterly reconstruction of the tomb furniture, we have_a_corpus of Egyptian 
pottery_from the Pyramid Age (Fourth-Sixth Dynasties), which includes all the 
yp es recovered by Reiste tiza Cemetery. Since there is much pottery 

ch had been imported from Palestine and Syria, Smith’s careful classification and 
fe ription will be found invaluable by all students of Early Bronze III in Pales- 
tine. In sh lumes_to appear 
for many years. 

After several generations of Egyptological activity, we finally possess a definitive 
pu lication of the monumental gateway containing the famous Shishak list of 
Pa'estinian towns and the Annals of the high- -priest Osorkon: Oriental Institute 
Pu lications, Vol. LXXIV: Reliefs gnd Inscriptions at Karnak, Vol. III, The Bu- 
bas'ite Portal, by the Epigraphic Survey (University of Chicago Press, 1954, folio, 
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xiv pp. + 22 single and folding plates). Needless to say, photographs, plans a 
drawings are all ‘of superlative “excellence, and will remain definitive. The mode 
of the claim to author ship (the introductory pages are signed by George R. Hugh 

is equalled only by the caution in drawing conclusions- -virtually every statement of 
a problem is followed by what amounts to a non liquet. E.g., Hughes states tl 
it is impossible to say anything about the relation between the building of 
Portal in the latter part of Shishak’s reign and the oe of Shishak in Pal 
tine (contrast the reviewer’s discussion in BULLETIN, No. 130 [1953], pp. 6f.). 

also thinks that the peculiar circumstances attending the surviving a of 
anfinished figure of the king are inexplicable. Actually the situation can be 
plained by assuming that the royal figure had only been painted in by order 
Shishak’s son, Osorkon I, who completed the Portal after his father’s death. 
was then decided to scrape away the traces of paint, and presumably to rep! 
the outline figure with an incised figure of Osorkon I himself. For some unkno 
reason nothing more was done. In this way we can explain the broad and vi ry 
shallow depression remaining in places along the outline of Shishak’s figure, wh 
it enables us to restore today; of course, paint would sink deep enough into { 
sandstone to make it necessary to scrape the surface away in order to remove 
paint. Even if this explanation should somehow be wrong, we should still have { 
recognize that the monument was not finished until after Shishak’s death, in stric 
agreement with the Gebel Silsileh inscription of the 21st year published again | 
Caminos, as well as with the unanimous testimony of our Greek sources that Shishik 
reigned for 22 years. 

The first volume of J. Vandier’s comprehensive Manuel d’archéologie égyptie: 
in two separately bound parts (Paris, Picard, 1952, small 8vo, viii + 1044 pp., w 
665 figures in the text) covers prehistory and the first three dynasties, going ir 
far more detail than the student will find in any comparable work. The competence 
of the author is of the highest, and it is not his fault that Emery’s unexpected dis- 
covery of a series of new royal tombs of the First Dynasty at Saqqfrah or the 
progress of radiocarbon determination of prehistoric dates will soon antiquate certain 
parts of his great work. Even then it is certain to retain its value as a repository 
of archaeological data. We congratulate M. Vandier on his splendid project. 

As Vol. I of Brown (University) Egyptological Studies, Ricardo A. Caminos lis 
published Late-Egyptian Miscellanies (London, Oxford University Press, 1954, Svo, 
xvi + 611 pp., American price $13.45), a translation of Sir Alan Gardiner’s La/e- 
Egyptian Miscellanies, with some additional material and a very elaborate commen- 
tary in which the author enjoyed the criticisms of Sir Alan; there are also complete 
indices and glossary. The volume is full of material bearing directly or indirecily 
on biblical and related fields, on many items of which one is tempted to comment. 
We shall limit ourselves to one point: the meaning of Egyptian bryt (my transcrip- 
tion bi-ir-ya-tr!) , discussed on p. 55. In my opinion there can be no doubt that the 
sense in Papyrus Anastasi II, 8: 2 is the same as in the Nauri decree of Sethos I 
(cir. 1315 B.c.), lines 32, 43, 46 (Griffith, Jour. Eg. Arch., 13 (1927), pp. 193 ff.). 
Against Caminos I should say that “ corvée, press-gang” is certainly the meaning, 
even though the word means definitely “treaty” in the inscriptions of Ramesses 
III. This use is like that of TAR beriti (= Heb. karath bérith) in the Qatna tablets 
from about 1400 B.c., to which I called attention in the BULLETIN, No. 121] (195!) 
pp. 21f. We are in both cases dealing with contract labor in accordance with 
the terms of covenant. All these passages antedate the oldest biblical occurrences 
of bérith, “ pact, treaty.” 

A perfectly magnificent volume on Egyptian Painting by Arpag Mekhitarian, ‘lie 
distinguished Egyptologist of Brussels, has appeared in the Skira series, The Great 
Centuries of Painting (New York, Skira, 1954, 4to, 167 pp., with nearly a hundred 
original color plates in the text, $20.00). The plates were photographed on 
spot by a skilled European photographer under M. Mekhitarian’s personal su 
vision, and were engraved in Switzerland. The carefully selected paintings c 
a period of roughly two and a half centuries, from the second quarter of ie 
fifteenth to the third of the thirteenth. No other volume of equal merit, caver ag 
a single period in Egyptian art, has ever _appeared.—Another first-class volume on 
Egyptian art has been issued in Die Sammlung Parthenon: Rudolf Anthes, Aey )- 
tische Plastik in Meisterwerken (Stuttgart, Giinther, 1954, 4to, 16 pp. + 48 full-p 
plates). Dr. Anthes (now at the University Museum in Philadelphia) knows bet °r 
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th: : almost any other scholar how the Egyptians thought and reacted to the prob- 


ler of life, and with all his objectivity he cannot help introducing an illuminating 
juc ment into his description of a piece (e.g., on Akhenaten, No. 31, p. 14). 


yo sumptuous publications dealing with peripheral regions have appeared re- 
ce: ly. Dows Dunham and Suzanne E. Chapman have collaborated in the production 
of ol. IIL of The Royal Cemeteries of Kush: Decorated Chapels of the Meroitic 
Py mids at Meroé and Barkal (Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1952, 30 by 19.5 
inc es, Vii + 7 pp. + 34 plates). As to be expected from one of the leading members 


In¢ 

of te Reisner school, the task of preparing and restoring the drawings from all 
avy. lable sources, beginning with the excellent sketches made for Bankes in 1821 
by -inant de Bellefonds and Ricci, has been carried out with the most conscientious 


ati ution to detail—another volume in the long series of American Egyptological 
pu ications which have never been surpassed for beauty and never equalled any- 
wh ve for accuracy. The mortuary chapel reliefs begin with the Ethiopian king 
Ka uta (who died ca, 740 B.c.; see the table in BULLETIN, No. 130, pp. 10f., and 
noi that we now have additional unrecognized evidence confirming this date), 
Pisokhi’s father, and extend down into the fourth century A.p.—The Metropolitan 
Mu eum of Art has published the third part of its great work on The Temple of 
Hilis in El Khargeh Oasis under the title, The Decoration, by the late Norman 
de Garis Davies, edited by Ludlow Bull and Lindsley F. Hall (New York, 1953, 19 
by 14 inches, xi + 36 pp. + 80 plates, many folding or in color). This again is the 
result of more than forty years of collaboration, both before and after the death of 
the famous artist-Egyptologist in 1941. Several other scholars and draftsmen have 
cooperated in the task, and its execution is exemplary in the fullest sense. This 
oasis, Which lies deep in the desert west of Upper Egypt, preserves much otherwise 
lost material for Egyptian religion from the period immediately following the end 
of the Saite period, i.e., the late sixth and early fifth centuries B. Cc. 


5. NorTH AFRICA. 

The distinguished specialist on Punic archaeology, Pierre Cintas, has published 
Contributions a@ Vétude de Vexrpansion carthaginoise au Maroc (Publications de VIn- 
stilut des Hautes-Etudes Marocaines, Vol. LVI, 1954, large 8vo, 150 pp. and folding 
map). The most interesting point from which he recovered Punic sherds is Mogador, 
half way between Gibraltar and the heart of the Canary Islands, To M. Cintas’ 
enthusiasm and energy we owe almost revolutionary progress in studying the still 
obscure period before the fifth century. Unfortunately systematic study of the 
archaeology of Southern Spain, especially of the region of Baetica (the lower 
Guadalquivir basin), from which the Carmona ivories and much other interesting 
material has been recovered, is still in the pioneer stage. Consequentiy, when M. 
Cintas points out parallels between his Mogador (or other) pottery and pre-sixth 
century Carthage, only (apparently) to reverse himself and prefer Spanish parallels 
of the third and second centuries B.c., we wonder—and our uncertainty is only 
enhanced by the author’s extremely temperamental style. A priori the historian 
would prefer the third century, when Carthage was at the summit of its wealth and 
power, but such reasoning is not necessarily correct. Moreover, M. Cintas’ conclusion 
that the Mogador pottery reflects an archaizing survival, i.e., a lag of several 
centuries between Carthage and this remote outpost, is most doubtful, even though 
theoretically possible. Incidentally, the reviewer cannot quite see the homology 
between a collar-rimmed red-burnished sherd from Mogador and a whole jug from 
early Carthage (pp. 44, 122), since details of the profile are quite different. 

The Algerian Government has issued an exceedingly valuable report on Le sanc- 
tucire punique d@el-Hofra a Constantine, by André Berthier and the Abbé René 
Charlier (Paris, Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 1955, large 8vo, iv + 251 + viii pp. 
+7 plates). Only scanty remains of foundations were uncovered, but several 
hundred whole or broken burial stelae were found in 1950, raising the total number 
hit -erto recovered from ancient Cirta to about a thousand. The inscriptions are 
mo-tly Punic from the second century B.c, (with some which M. Cintas dates a 
cen ury or two earlier), including a number dated by the reigns of Numidian kings 
(c) efly the redoubtable Masinissa) and only a minority are Neo-Punic (from the 
las century B.C. and possibly from the beginning of the Christian era). Most 
int esting are the inscriptions from the last two centuries B.c. (Nos. 28-56) which 
see to refer to human sacrifice, either directly or vicariously. There is already 
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a considerable literature on this subject, since O. Eissfeldt pointed out the bear ig 
of certain expressions on human sacrifice (known to have flourished in North Afr ¢a 
until the third century A.p.). The authors discuss the subject on pp. 29 ff., | ut 
were not acquainted with my own treatment (Archaeology and the Religion of Isrv °l, 
pp. 162 ff. and 229) or with the important discovery by H. Tur Sinai (Torezyni :) 
that Amos 2:1 should be rendered “.. . because they (Moab) burned a hum in 
sacrifice (mdlek ‘adam instead of mélek ’Eddm) to lime.” Incidentally, there is 
important unpublished evidence bearing on this subject——Another extremely int +- 
esting new item is a Punic text written in Greek characters (p. 167), which ac |s 
notably to our material for the pronunciation of Punic; the familiar formu a, 
“hearing his voice, he blessed him ” appears as sam6é kiilé baraché = Heb. 84: «i 
berako. 

The latest fascicle of Carthaginian inscriptions from earlier excavations, Cor) is 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum, Part I, Vol. III, fascicle II (containing plates XXIV- 
LXXXIX) appeared in 1952 (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale), following the text 
fascicle, which was prepared by J. G. Février. Since some 1200 Punic and Neo-Pui ic 
inscriptions are included, there is a wealth of new material for future studivs. 
Nearly all such inscriptions contain only funerary texts of extremely uniform ch: r- 
acter, dating mostly from the last four centuries B.c., and they are somewhat 
disappointing to the non-specialist. 

The first two parts of the new journal Libyca (January-October, 1953) contain 
more than 530 pages, besides many plates outside the text and figures in the text. 
Published by the Algerian Service des Antiquités, it is rich in archaeological and 
epigraphic reports, ranging from Palaeolithic to Byzantine in date. The outstanding 
paper is perhaps the forty-page paper (besides ten plates showing nearly forty 
monuments) by M. Leglay on “ Les stéles 4 Saturne de Djemila-Cuicul ’: note that 
Roman Saturn was identified with the Punic Ba‘al-hammén (see above, on the Cirta 
inscriptions and the question of Moloch). 


6. MESOPOTAMIA AND CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


Anything written by B. Landsberger commands our most careful attention, since 
it is always full of sound and brilliant observations, whether one agrees with his 
main thesis or not. When this reviewer most vigorously opposes one of Lanis- 
berger’s theses, he must also acknowledge learning a great deal from the parerya 
which invariably decorate every study of the most eminent living Assyriologist. 
His latest monograph is entitled: Assyrische Kénigsliste und ,, Dunkles Zeitalter“ 
(reprinted from the Journal of Cuneiform Studies, Vol. 8, 1954, Nos. 1-3). In thiis 
study we have a compact discussion covering some 60,000 words of German, aimed 
at proving that Hammurabi and his immediate precursors reigned nearly two cen- 
turies before the reviewer’s dates and correspondingly more or less in the case of 
other systems. Though the author is cautious about fixing dates he does not leave 
us in any doubt as to his preference. Even Goetze’s dates are too low for him by 
over half a century. Above, in noticing the latest Kiiltepe reports by Tahsin and 
Nimet Gzgiic we have called attention to the weakness of Landsberger’s argument 
from the Cappadocian bull-altar seal found in the Téd deposit from about 1925 B.c. 
according to fixed Egyptian chronology. An adequate discussion of the subject would 
take as much space as Landsberger’s monograph. Suffice it to say that the reviewer 
is not in the least convinced by any of the arguments for higher chronology, and 
insists that the stratigraphical evidence from Palestine and Syria is radically 
opposed to it, as seen by Sidney Smith fifteen years ago. The Khabur period of 
pottery and accompanying objects extends at least from the latter part of the per od 
of the Cappadocian Tablets (mid-19th century B.c.) to after the fall of Mari (ir. 
1695 B.c.), as is firmly established by pottery finds. This period cannot be pus! ed 
back two centuries without completely upsetting our synchronisms with Egypt 
through Byblos and other sites. On the other hand, pottery cannot yet be u ed 
as an effective argument against Sidney Smith’s dating, which is only 64 yevrs 
higher than mine. In the course of his study the author gives us a wealth of 
valuable interpretation of texts and comment on personal names, ete. In sc ue 
cases the reviewer finds himself disagreeing. For instance, Landsberger’s reject on 
(p. 59, n. 121) of the reviewer’s interpretation of the Shechem letter from al) iit 
1400 B.c. (Buttery, No. 86, pp. 30f.) is spoiled because he has overlooked 
fact that the Shechem letter, like all others from ‘Palestine, Phoenicia and South “1 
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ia except the letters from Tyre, was written by a Northwest-Semitice scribe in 
aanite orthography, which did not confuse the Semitic voiced and voiceless stops 
as he Hurrians, Hittites and Egyptians did. Moreover, it can be shown by many 
ili strations how often BA and MA are confused in these letters. The letter deals 
w 1 non-payment of school dues, not with immoral behavior (which is not men- 
ti ed in cuneiform letters). 

) Landsberger we are again indebted for a cuneiform publication of fundamental 
im ortance, Materialien zum sumerischen Lexikon, Part III, with the assistance of 
R. f. Hallock, H. S. Schuster, and A. Sachs (Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
If 5, 4to, 254 pp.). Here we have critical editions of Syllabary A and the related 
bularies Sa and 8S, with elaborate corrections and additions to MSL IT, drawn 
in large part from a nearly complete Old-Babylonian tablet of the vocabulary 
lL, ca-naqi which was discovered at Nippur during the joint excavation of 1951/52. 
Ti s was one of the first cuneiform tablets to be reproduced by the liquid rubber 
m jiod immediately after being baked in the field. Innumerable new values and 
in rpretations of signs and words emerge from the successive volumes of this 
in. .luable series, of which MSL III is chief! We owe a debt of profound gratitude 
to “ather Pohl and to UNESCO for making this series possible. 

he Mari publication continues steadily, with three new volumes of the greatest 
igsifieance, showing more and more clearly how much we owe to the energy of 
M. André Parrot, excavator of the site. The correspondence of the Amorite official 
Baidi-Lim (Ba‘di-Lim) from the late 18th century B.c. (low dating) is edited in 
neiform text, transcription and translation by the competent hand of J. R. Kupper, 
whose beautiful copies vie with his accurate translations in arousing our admiration. 
M. Kupper does full justice to his teachers, M. G. Dossin and the staff of the 
Oriental Institute at Chicago. The cuneiform text appears in Vol. XXVII of the 
Louvre series, J'extes Cunéiformes, as Vol. VI of the sub-series, Archives Royales 
de Mari (Paris, Geuthner, 1953, vi pp.+ 77 plates), and the transcription and 
translation make up Vol. VI of the same sub-series but in a smaller format and 
with a different publisher (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1954, vi+ 125 pp.). To 
the latter phase of the same sub-series belongs the priceless Répertoire analytique 
des Tomes Ia V, by Jean Bottéro and André Finet, which appears as Vol. XV (Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1954, viii + 348 pp.). The two first-class cuneiformists give 
us detailed tables of cuneiform characters and syllabic values, paleographie notes, 
lisis of ideograms and scribal errors, indices of all proper names, a complete dic- 
tionary to the first five volumes of Mari letters, an elaborate index of realia, and 
a complete list of recognized errata in the published volumes ... This is the 
incomparable vade mecum for student and specialist! 

Vaughn Emerson Crawford’s Sumerian Economic Texts from the First Dynasty 
of Isin (Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection of James B. Nies, Vol. IX, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1954, 4to, vii + 75 pp. + 93 plates, $8.00) includes 
more than 500 tablets from the period of the first two kings of Isin (not later than 
the second half of the 20th century B.c., minimal chronology). Since this is the 
first considerable body of documents to be published from a period which is still 
historically obscure, the volume is important for the history of civilization. Curi- 
ously enough, most of the documents deal with leather working. 

'wo books by Hartmut Schmékel form excellent popular introductions to Meso- 
potamian civilization. In the beautiful new series, Grosse Kulturen der Friihzeit 
he has published Ur, Assur und Babylon: Drei Jahrtausende im Zweistromland 
(Stuttgart, Kilpper, 1955, large 8vo, 302 pp. + 118 plates, price in linen DM 24.50 
= about $6.00). With a competent text and nearly 200 well selected and splendidly 
reproduced illustrations in the plates, this volume may be highly recommended— 
Another much cheaper popular book by the same author is Das Land Sumer in 
the new series Urban-Biicher, devoted to popularization of science and learning 
(Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1955, 195 pp. + 48 illustrations on plates, DM 4.80). 
Ths little book is closely printed and contains a great deal of clearly and interest- 
in ly presented material, much of which does not duplicate the larger volume. 


7. JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

he Bollingen Foundation again demonstrates its generous interest in the advance- 
meit of learning by undertaking to publish the great work of Erwin R. Good- 
en ugh, Jewish Symbols in the Graeco-Roman Period in some seven quarto volumes, 
fo. « of which have appeared in the Bollingen Series, XXXVII (New York, Pantheon 
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Books, 1953/54, I: xvii + 300 pp.; II: xi + 323 pp.; IIL: xxxv pp. + 1209 figures on 
unnumbered plates + 10 pp. of indexes [price for Vols. I-III, $25.00]; IV: © iii 
+ 235 pp. + 117 figures on unnumbered plates). With this immense mass of 
material, prepared for publication during many years of unremitting labor, he 
author has earned the gratitude of students of Jewish archaeology and symbol: m 
everywhere. What if he does include much matter whose connection with any fe m 
of Judaism is not demonstrable—he has also given us every possible Jewish sym ol 
hitherto recovered by archaeologists, and much interesting non-Jewish material «in 
be conveniently studied here. His survey of the finds and the pertinent literature is 
exact and comprehensive; his elaborate discussions are a Fundgrube of informati n, 
for which generations of scholars will call him blessed. The reviewer disse ts 
strongly from the author’s approach to the interpretation of symbols, but again it 
must be emphasized that Freudian and Jungian psychoanalysis provides — he 
student of symbols with concrete theory, against which the more positivistica ly 
oriented student, like the reviewer, may happily tilt. The reviewer does ° ot 
believe that any contemporary Jews read spiritual or esoteric meanings into he 
Graeco-Roman architectural forms and decorations which they adopted in follow ag 
current fashions, but it is impossible to prove that this attitude is correct. Good- 
enough has, therefore, a perfect right to construct a meaningful system of symbolism, 
no matter how far he may wander from accepted traditions: The reviewer marvels 
at his audacity and gratefully learns from his creative parerga. 

Solomon A. Birnbaum, from whose paleographical skill the study of the Lach sh 
Ostraca and especially of the Dead Sea Scrolls has gained so much, has at last 
brought out the first fascicle of his great work, The Hebrew Scripts, to be compleied 
in some five parts (published by Palaeographia, 9, Carysfort Road, London, N. 16, 
@ £1/12/0 = $5.00; the work must be bought entire at a total cost of $25.00 for ihe 


volume). The first fascicle is in quarto (14% by 11 inches) and contains some 125 


\ illustrations on 24 plates; it covers early Phoenician and Aramaic script from cir. 
\1000 to cir. 700 8. c., Israelite and Jewish inscriptions down to about the Christian 
a, Dead Sea Serolls (in samples) and Samaritan books and inscriptions; it also 
includes many tables and charts of characters. It will be found exceedingly useful 


by beginners and specialists alike. 

N. Avigad’s Ancient Monuments in the Kidron Valley (Jerusalem, Bialik Institute, 
1954, xi +143 + v pp., with 79 figures in the text as well as numbered charts and 
plans outside the text) is a beautiful example of Israeli book-making. The Hebrew 
text is printed in fine large type and there is a three-page English summary at the 
end. This is a very important architectural and epigraphic study, which marks an 
epoch in the study of the monuments which it considers. He dates the “Tomb of 
St. James” (really the sepulchre of the high-priestly family of the Bené Hézir) to 
the second half of the second century B.c. and the inscription over its facade in thie 
first half of the last century B.c. His arguments for a relatively early date of the 
Dorie style of this tomb and against putting it into the Roman period, are impres- 
sive, but his date for the inscription is easily half a century too early. Thanks to 
his efforts we now have a much more exact facsimile and interpretation of this 
important text than ever before, and the two archaic plunging mems (which lie 
discovered) in line 3 do indeed precede the last two generations of the Second 
Temple. On the other hand, the closed examples of samekh, as well as other letters, 
point to the Herodian period. I therefore adhere to the views of Clermont-Ganne«u, 
S. Klein and others, dating this text in the Herodian period (the last few deca 
before the time of Christ). It follows that the monument as a whole dates f 
the first half of the last century B.c., probably before Pompey’s capture of J 
salem in 63 B.c. The “Tomb of Zechariah” is dated by Avigad to the second !li 
of the last century B.c. (i.e., the Hellenistic-Roman period), and the “Tomb of 
Absalom” and “Tomb of Jehoshaphat” he dates to the beginning of our e/a. 
There can certainly be no quarrel with these dates, nor with the chronolog al 
sequence.—A brilliant feat of Avigad is his decipherment of the preéxilie to.) 
inscription now in the British Museum (pp. 10ff., and in English in the Js 
Exploration Journal, Vol. III [1953], pp. 137 ff.). Thanks to his kindness I 
able to study his squeeze and photographs while in Jerusalem two years 
There can be no doubt that his reading is correct throughout and I agree with 
forms of letters except in the case of the initial K of késef in line 1 and the 
occurrences of VM in the words ‘asmét ’amdté (line 3), where the true form in ‘as 
unquestionably has a shaft which meets the zigzag top nearly at right angles, as o 
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be xpected. My impression of the other two letters was also that they conform to 
no nal lapidary forms from the last decades of the eighth century B. c. 

ie Israel Numismatic Society has issued Recent Studies and Discoveries on 
Ay ‘ent Jewish and Syrian Coins (Jerusalem, 1954, reprinted from /srael Eaplora- 
tic Journal, Vol. IV, pp. 139-238, with errata and 9 plates). There is a wealth 
of iaterial here for the historian, but indubitably the most interesting coins are 
th: e bearing Phoenician inscriptions, all from the reign of Gordian (III), A. p. 238- 
24. +One inscription, showing a woman directing building operations (No. 138, 
5 and Plate 21) is labelled Didéd in Greek letters and ’LT SR, “ goddess of Tyre,” 
hoenician letters. In my opinion this proves that the chief goddess of Tyre, 
As crah (in Keret and the Bible), was identified in Graeco-Roman times with Dido, 
the founder of Carthage, though the founder of Carthage was not originally a 
«jess; it may be added that Asherah appears as a brick-maker for the house of 
Ba. | in the Baal Epic of Ras Shamrah (in Il AB = Gordon, No. 51, iv: 61f.). It 
ost interesting to find such clear-cut evidence for the survival of Phoenician 


is 
lan uage and religion into the middle of the third century A. p.—Kadman’s discus- 
sio. of the script of the Jewish coins is very useful and certainly much more exact 


anc complete than anything hitherto done, but the reviewer maintains his view that 

the script of these coins, like that of the Old-Samaritan fragments from Qumran, 

is svchaistie and does not reflect a continuous living tradition. 

sinee the English translation of the late Orazio Marucchi’s Italian student’s hand- 
hook, Manual of Christian Archaeology (Paterson, N.J., St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 
second printing, 1949, xiv + 450 pp. with many figures in the text) was late in 
reaching me, my notice is correspondingly belated. The translation seems to be 
adequate, and the author was, of course, until his death in 1931, the acknowledged 
Italian leader in the field. Though now somewhat out of date, it will undoubtedly 
he found very useful.—J. G. Davies’s The Origin and Development of Early Christian 
Church Architecture (American edition, Philosophical Library, New York, 1953, 
xiii + 152 pp. + 16 plates, with 45 figures in the text) is a very competent survey 

¥ by . Birmingham professor, quite up to date, well printed and nearly always well 
yroof-read. 
' Aziz Sorial Atiya’s The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1955, 4to, xxxiv + 97 pp. + 16 plates, $7.50) is a detailed catalogue 
of the Christian Arabic MSS and official documents microfilmed by the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man on behalf of the Library of Congress at St. 
Catherine’s Monastery (for an account of the work of the expedition see the article 
by Kenneth Clark of Duke University in BULLETIN, No. 123, pp. 17-24). The work 
of Dr. Atiya (now president of the Higher Institute of Coptic Studies in Cairo) is 
described in detail in the lorg Introduction. Interest in this project has been very 
great among Arabists and especially among students of Eastern Christian literature. 
Publication was made possible by a grant from the A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust and the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, through Dr. Wendell 
Phillips, president of the American Foundation. As responsible editor, the reviewer 
can say that no pains were spared to ensure a beautiful publication with an 


accurate text. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS OR TO BE OBTAINED 
THROUGH THE NEW HAVEN OFFICE 


\fter a long delay, part of the responsibility for which rests with the 
wrter of these lines, Vol. XXIX-XXX of our Annual has appeared, 
under the title, Excavations at New Testament Jericho and Khirbet 
Vitla, by James L. Kelso with the assistance of Dimitri C. Baramki 
with supplementary material provided by Arthur Jeffery, C. Umhau 
W.'f, and the present writer. The format of the Annual has been 
ch nged slightly, both for the sake of economy and in order to make it 
mee suitable for archaeological publication; it is now the same as the 
Jo rnal of the American Oriental Society (about 104% by 8% inches). 
25 
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Though the number of pages is thus reduced to x + 60 and of plats 


and folding charts to 41, the volume would be equivalent in content 


a book of half again the number of pages and plates in our old form: (. 
The price, bound in cloth, is $6.00, which is very reasonable, as pric 's 


are today. The volume contains a wealth of interesting and _ use! 

archaeological material, mostly dating to the time of Herod the Gre 

and Archelaus. Here we have remains of constructions in the August: 
style of contemporary Italy, built for Herod the Great. The Itali 

masonry and stucco are unique in Palestine. There is also much Byza \ 
tine and Arabic pottery, as well as topographical data bearing on t) 
Gilgal problem (which will be treated in detail in the December Bt 

LETIN by James Muilenburg, describing his soundings near Khirb 

Mefjir) 

The next volume of the Annual is Albrecht Goetze’s complete study 
the Eshnunna laws of northern Babylonia (not later than about 180 
B.c.). These extremely early Semitic laws bear an even closer rese1 
blance to the Hebrew Book of the Covenant than does the famous Co: 
of Hammurabi; they were identified and published in brief form sever) 
years ago by their present editor. This volume is now being seen throu: 
the press by the new editor of the Annual, Professor F. V. Winnett of 
Toronto (who jointly edited the Kelso Volume) . 

Among important new books which will be distributed through the 
New Haven office of the Schools, is Millar Burrows: The Dead Sca 
Scrolls (New York, Viking Press), which is expected to be out immedi- 
ately after the publication of this number of the BuLitetin. A former 
president of the Schools and director of the School in Jerusalem three 
years, Burrows tells the story of the Scrolls with authority, including 
their discovery, the controversies which arose around them, their con- 
tent, and their significance. Since he has edited three of the Scrolls him- 
self, with the assistance of Drs. John C. Trever and W. H. Brownlee, and 
is a specialist in both Old and New Testaments, we may expect a very 
competent treatment. The most interesting material is translated, some 
of it for the first time in English. The price is $6.50. 

Since there are many requests for information, the present writer will report 
here briefly on the status of several of his own books, which will be available throu 
the New Haven office as they appear in suitable form. The Pelican Archaeology 
Palestine was again revised this past year, bringing its content up to the level 
our knowledge last May; the third revised English edition (fourth printing) 
due to appear soon. The somewhat expanded French translation (also brought 
to the state of knowledge in May, 1955), has now appeared as L’archéologie dé 
Palestine, under the auspices of the French Dominicans (Paris, Editions du ( 

29 boulevard Latour Maubourg). The translation has been revised throughout \ 
the greatest care by the writer, and both letter press and illustrations are bet 
than in the cheaper English edition. 

The writer’s Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands, which appeared in 1936 as 
appendix to the then current edition of Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bi 
has just appeared in a completely revised and enlarged edition, again as an appen 
to the current reprinted edition of Young’s Concordance. Since the price for t 
enormous volume, containing in its more than 1250 pages a vast storehouse 
information for the Bible student who is not a specialist, is only $11.00, we h 
no doubt that it will continue to be the unique guide that it has been for deca 
(New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1955). The writer’s contribution is slated this ti 
for separate publication, which will be announced soon. 

W.F.A 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


‘ders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools of 
Or ntal Research, Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. All subscriptions 
to ie Biblical Archaeologist, Bulletin, and Journal of Cuneiform Studies run for a 
cor plete calendar year, contrary to our former practice. Our agents in Great 
Br ain are Blackwell’s, Broad Street, Oxford. 

TH BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST, a popular quarterly (ed. G. Ernest Wright 
ind Frank M. Cross, Jr.), $1.00 a year. Current single numbers 25 cents each. 
Back numbers available on application at 35 cents for single copies, $1.35 a year. 
BULLETIN, a quarterly review of the current work of the Schools and kindred 
research (ed. W. F. Albright), $2.00 a year. Current single numbers 50 cents 
Some back numbers available for 50 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. 


TH 


each. 

SU PLEMENTARY STUDIES, short monographs, appearing once or twice a year. 
Formerly on subscription at $1.00 a year, now available on standing order or 
individually at prices indicated. No. 1 (out of print); 2/3, $1.25; No. 4 (out 
of print) ; No. 5/6, $1.25; No. 7/9, $2.00 boards, $1.75 paper; No. 10/12, $2.00; 
No. 13/14 (S.A. Birnbaum, The Qumran [Dead Sea] Scrolls and Palaeography), 
$1.50. No. 15/16 (1953, O. R. Sellers and D. C. Baramki, A Roman-Byzantine 
Burial Cave in Northern Palestine), $1.50. For complete list of authors and 
titles see page 2 of each number. 

THe ANNUAL (edited by F. V. Winnett); Vols. I-IV, XX are out of print; for 
other prices see BULLETIN 135. Vols. XXIX-XXX came out at the end of 
September; it contains J. L. Kelso’s Excavations at New Testament Jericho 
and Khirbet En-Nitla. Price $6.00. 

THE JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES (ed. Albrecht Goetze) a scholarly 
review of the literatures, languages, and cultures of ancient Mesopotamia and 
the surrounding countries, $6.00 a year. Individual issues cost $1.75. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL 

New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CriticisM (Published by Geuthner in Paris). At present 
not obtainable through our New Haven office. 

Arciarotocy. Vol. Il. Manual of Archaeological Surveying. A. H. Detweiler, 
1948. Bound, $1.75. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 

Texrs: EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT Nuzt. Vols. I-III published 
by Geuthner, Paris; Vols. [V-VI may be obtained from the Schools at $1.50 each. 

Excavations (published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). Vol. I, out of 
print. Vol. II, Tepe Gawra, A. J. Tobler, 1950. $10.00. 

Texis. Jornr Excavation Harvarp University ar Nuzi (Published by 
Harvard University Press). Vols. I-III, $6.00 each, Vol. IV, $5.00. 

Excavations (Harvard University Press). Nuzi, Report on the Hacavatious at 
Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. S. Starr. Vol. 1 (Text) $5; Vol. II 
(Plates) $10.00. 

GERASA, CITY OF THE DECAPOLIS, ed. C. H. Kraeling. 1938. $10.00. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE JORDAN. Nelson Glueck, 1940. $1.75 (lithoprinted). 

WHAT MEAN THESE STONES? Millar Burrows, 1941. $1.50 (lithoprinted). 

MATHEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS (Published jointly with the American 
Oriental Society). Ed. O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 1945. $5.00. 

TE’ L EN-NASBEH. (Published jointly with the Palestine Institute, Pacific School 
of Religion.) Ed. C. C. McCown. 1947. Vol. I, $12: Vol. II, $8; the two volumes 
together $18.75. 

DE .D SEA SCROLLS, ed. Millar Burrows, 1950 Vol. I, litho. ed., $2.50; 1951, 
Vol. II, fase. 2, $2.00; fase. 1 not ye tready. 


TH } SONG OF ULLIKUMMI. H. G. Giiterbock, 1952 (reprinted from JCS). $2.00. 
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